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special department, when the condition of the finances of the school 
made it impossible to provide special teachers in these subjects. 

One of his early pupils, Mr. Moorfield Storey, has written these 
words, which leave little to be added : — 

" By the death of William P. Atkinson this community has lost a 
man of a kind unfortunately too rare. His singular simplicity, his 
unswerving devotion to high ideals, his never failing courage and 
hopefulness, his strong sense of duty, his absolute unselfishness, were 
recognized by all who made his acquaintance. He was too modest 
even to suspect how many men whom he knew perhaps but slightly 
drew strength and inspiration from his example. He was simply 
incapable of a base or sordid thought, and no material temptation 
weighed for an instant with him against what he felt to be right. 
During the early days of antislavery agitation, he gave abundant 
proof of how little he valued worldly success or comfort if they were 
to be had only by a sacrifice of principle. As a teacher, especially 
during the years when he was dealing with young men, to many of 
whom immediate pecuniary success was important, he sought to in- 
spire his pupils with an interest in what makes life really rich, and 
many of his old scholars will cherish through life a grateful recollec- 
tion of their hours with him, and will appreciate more and more how 
much of what they most value they owe to his teaching. He showed 
by his whole life how devoutly he believed in ' plain living and high 
thinking,' and in this material age, when the community seems given 
over to luxury and the vow of poverty is so rarely taken, it is very 
hard to fill his place." 

CHARLES DEANE. 

Charles Dkane was born at Biddeford, in the then District of 
Maine, on the 10th of November, 1813. His father was a physician 
in extensive practice, a man of liberal culture, and not without in- 
terest in the subjects of historical and antiquarian research in which 
his son performed pre-eminent service. Among his father's nearest 
neighbors was Judge George Thacher, who had been a Delegate to 
the Continental Congress, had at an early period represented Massa- 
chusetts in the National Congress, and was among the men who both 
helped in the making of history and had no little power of narrative 
and description. There were also in his native town and in the ad- 
joining town of Saco several families that had been distinguished in 
earlier time and were rich in treasured reminiscences. Mr. Deane's 
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surroundings in his boyhood may, therefore, account in part for the 
direction given to the studies and arduous labors of his later years. 
He was fitted for college ; but for domestic reasons his plan of life was 
changed, and at the age of nineteen he came to Boston as a clerk. 
He subsequently became a partner in the dry goods importing firm 
of Messrs. Waterston, Pray, & Co., and was the son-in-law of his 
senior partner. Meanwhile he had begun to devote his leisure to the 
past and the long past, and had become an active member of the 
Massachusetts Historical and the American Antiquarian Societies. 
In 1864 he retired from business, while in the full tide of success, 
with a fortune not so large as he saw the means of rapidly making it, 
but amply sufficient for elegant, liberal, and generous living, and for 
the easy accumulation of rare and costly books, which made his library 
second in its kind to hardly any in this country. From that time his 
sole occupation was the discovery and verification of records and facts 
appertaining to American history, the editing of works that had passed 
out of sight and almost out of knowledge, and the writing of portions 
of history previously unwritten or miswritten. The only break in this 
laborious life was a European tour in 1866, including a sojourn of 
several weeks in London, where his reputation had preceded him, so 
that he enjoyed large opportunities of intercourse with men of kindred 
pursuits, and gathered no little material for future use. He retained 
unimpaired vigor of body and mind and full working power till the 
winter or spring of 1889. His last illness was one of slow decline, 
with not infrequent suffering, and was borne with patience and serenity. 
His life closed on the 13th of November of that year. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Deane was an officer, for a large portion 
of that time a Vice-President, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and for nearly as long a time an efficient office-bearer in the American 
Antiquarian Society. There are few volumes of the Proceedings of 
either of these societies during that period that do not bear traces of 
his collaboration. It would be hard to say, and to one not conversant 
with the facts still harder to believe, how much of the most valuable 
matter in those volumes would have been lost but for his keenness in 
discovering, perseverance in procuring, and painstaking accuracy in 
recording or editing, obscure yet often precious materials for history. 
We cannot even commence the catalogue, which would fill many pages. 
Perhaps his most important work is his edition of Governor Brad- 
ford's " History of Plymouth Plantation." This work had long lain 
in manuscript in the library of the Bishop of London, and Mr. Deane 
first of Americans ascertained where it was to be found. He pro- 
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cured a transcript of it, and so edited it as greatly to enhance its 
value. In addition to labors peculiarly his own, he contributed to the 
" Memorial History of Boston " one of the most important chapters, 
and two chapters to the " Narrative and Critical History of America." 
His style was simple, chaste, and elegant, manifestly formed on the 
best models, and as an annotator he had the rare gift of knowing pre- 
cisely what needed to be supplied or explained, and what the reader 
might be supposed to know or understand without prompting. 

Though not a college graduate, Mr. Deane did not lack university 
honors. In 1856, he received from Harvard College the degree of 
A. M. ; that of LL. D. was conferred on him by Bowdoin College in 
1871, and in 1886, at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard College, he was selected as foremost in his de- 
partment of literature for a place among the men of special eminence 
who then received the degree of LL. D. 

Mr. Deane in private life merited and won only the highest esteem, 
honor, and love. He had and made a happy home, a centre of kind- 
ness and hospitality. He was generous, not only in those charities 
of which a man of ample means does not feel the cost, but in his un- 
failing readiness to aid others in their researches at the expense of 
time, which to him was more precious than money, and equally in his 
full appreciation of labors kindred to or parallel with his own, which 
had no more cordial welcome, and, when merited, no more hearty 
praise than from him. He probably never had an eneniy or a de- 
tractor; while no man can have had a longer list of friends, or 
warmer friends than those who knew him best. 



ASSOCIATE FELLOWS. 

JOHN HUNTINGTON CRANE COFFIN* 

John Huntington Crane Coffin was born in "Wiscasset, Maine, 
September 14, 1815; he died in Washington, D. C, January 8, 1890. 
He was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1834, and in January, 1836, 
entered the United States Navy as Professor of Mathematics. From 
1836 till 1843 he served on board the " Vandalia" and " Constella- 
tion" of the West India squadron, at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and on 

* By permission from Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia for 1890. 



